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PREFACE 



This manual is designed to provide a picture of some 
of the problems and issues involved in developing and 
operating a New Careers program in human services. 
Tlie material is drawn from experimental programs con- 
ducted at the Howard University Institute For Youth 
Studies ( 1964-67) . During that tirre, the Institute, under 
grants from the United States Office of Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Development; Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Department of Labor; 
National Institute of Mental Health, and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, focused its work on thedevelop- 
ment of the concept and program called New Careers, 
'fhis concept is now a part of federal law (Title II, sec. 
205 (c) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964) 
currently being administered by the Bureau of Work 
Training Programs, U.S. Department of Labor, under 
delegation from the Office of Economic Opportunity. It 
was sponsored by Rep. James H. Scheuerof New York. 

Since this manual is intended for flexible use, it is 
organized by topics rather than by rigid schedules or a 
cookbook formula. The format of the manual is the 
result of the Institute's experiences in training a variety 
of groups of trainees for entry-level roles in health, 
education, mental health, recreation, child care, re- 
search, and community organization. 

Major subjects covered in this manual of development 
and organization of New Careers programs are: 

1) Conception of the program and its overall design; 

2) Recruitment and selection of trainees; 

3) Job development; 

4) Training programs, techniquesandcurriculum,and 

5) Training of the trainers and orientation of super- 
visors. 

Tlie flexibility of the format should permit its use 
both in different communities and agencies and in dif- 
ferent fields of human service. 

Communities and agencies are urged to consider and 
attempt to use an approach to training which includes 
presentation in a core group of the generic issues com- 
mon to all human service work. This method of train- 
ing is described in the manual, New Careers: Generic 
Issues in the Human Services, a Sourcebook for 



Trainers. It has the advantage of providing maximum 
economy, effectiveness, and standardization in initial 
training. When all trainees receive this base of common 
generic training, their opportunity for maximum lateral 
and vertical mobility in human service occupations will 
be increased. In addition, training agencies arc urged 
to develop additional core curricula composed of 
generic, or basic, issues common to particular fields 
of human service, e.g., health, education or social 
service. Both types of generic training should be con- 
ducted concomitantly with specific skill training for jobs. 

The Institute’s use of core groups, as described in 
this manual, has been most successful for counseling, 
training and educational functions. Leaders of core 
groups can be readily trained from among existing 
staff. If the core-group model is not used in the manner 
suggested in this manual, we nonetheless urge that a 
gereric human service area be included through 
other techniques. We also recommend the use of some 
form of group counseling. Particular emphasis should 
be placed on problem solving within the context of 
job-oriented issues and realistic social tasks and problems 
confronting the individual trainees. Group counseling 
is much more effective for disadvantaged people than 
psychotherapy-like sessions or sensitivity training ap- 
proaches. The concepts and methods of core groups 
and group counseling are mentioned in this manual, 
but are discussed at greater length in manuals for 
specific training areas, such as health and education. 

The development of meaningful New Careers pro- 
grams requires giving careful attention to the issues 
raised in this manual. Our experience has been that 
developing a New Careers program is not an easy 
task, involving as it does a new approach to job de- 
velopment, training, and career advancement. It re- 
quires far more attention and effort than traditional 
job training. But, as a result of the type of training 
described in the manual, the trainee, his trainers and 
employers are offered far more in terms of results. 

J.R. Fishman, M.D. 

April, 1968 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NONPROFESSIONAL WORKER IN HUMAN SERVICES 



In American society today, almost every job requires 
some training or preparation. Many of the people most 
in need of jobs arc those who have had the least prep- 
aration of any kind: school dropouts, the economically 
and culturally deprived, unwed mothers who have no 
one to support them or their children, and delinquents 
and former convicts who find job opportunities blocked 
by the joint obstacles of police records and lack of 
skills. 

In recent years, deepening public awareness of the 
problems of these disadvantaged groups has led to the 
establishment of many creative programs designed to 
free them from the descending spiral of poverty and 
defeat that engulfs them. New insights into the mo- 
tivations of human behavior have made it clear that 
the cycle will never be broken from the outside alone. 
If the poor are to move toward economic and person- 
al freedom, they must be helped to help themselves. 

This means, firsi of all, that they must have hope. 
They must have reason to believe that life does not 
have to be a dead end or an endless struggle for sur- 
vival in a hostile environment. It means they must have 
confidence in their own ability to bring about change 
in their lives. It means they must have the assurance 
of decent jobs; and this, in turn, means they must have 
some kind of training to equip them to hold their 
own in an increasingly competitive labor market. It 
means, finally, that they must learn to see their personal 
problems in relation to the larger perspectives of com- 
munity and society, and to understand that the solution 
of their problems is intimately related to the solution 
of the problems of others. 

These were the concepts that led the Howard Uni- 
versity Institute for Youth Studies (formerly, the Cen- 
ter for Youth and Community Studies) to develop 
its program to train workers for nonprofessional duties 
in the human services. Human services are public or 
voluntary programs in which services are provided 
on a person -to- person basis in such fields as health, 
recreation, welfare, education, corrections, and child 
care. At the same time that automation, urbanization, 
the population explosion, and other profound influences 
have intensified the problems of society, the goals and 
life standards of society have risen. As a result, pro- 
grams of human services have proliferated rapidly and 
have faced growing personnel shortages. With the in- 
creasing size and administrative complexity of these 
programs, hard-pressed professional staffs have had to 
split themselves too many ways and spend too great a 
proportion of their time in duties that could be per- 
formed by staff with special skills and abilities but 
less training. However, no pool of this intermediate, 
"nonprofcssional" kind of worker existed. 

The Institute for Youth Studies (lYS) set about to 
test whether an effective program could be developed to 
train members of the disadvantaged population to meet 
this acute need for personnel and, at the same time, 
open up permanent challenging career opportunities. 



We saw as one of the strengthsofthis concept a unique 
quality that persons from backgrounds of poverty could 
bring to human service programs: their firsthand knowl- 
edge of the problems and the way of life of the poor. 

The potential success of such a program, lYS recog- 
nized, depended on several factors: 
nized, depended on several factors: 

• The willingness of the community and its social 
institutions to accept and make use of such workers. 

• The willingness of community agencies to provide 
actual job opportunities ranging from on-the-job 
training through permanent career status. 

• The ability of the program to select trainees who 
would have the necessary persistence and drive to 
complete their training and become effective work- 
ers in permanent jobs. 

• The development of special t .ning techniques that 
could reach and hold trainees who did not respond 
to standard academic techniques of education. 

• The ability of the agencies and the training program 
to define the jobs to be done and the kinds of 
training needed. 

• The development of curriculum content that would 
provide the basic knowledge needed in all human 
services and the special skills needed for particular 
duties. 

• The development of training sufficiently flexible to 
enable workers to move easily from one job to 
another as new needs and opportunities arose. 

• The ability of professional workers to readjust 
their thinking to permit comfortable working rela- 
tionships with these new nonprofessionalcolleagues. 

• The constant feedback into the program of what 
was learned from each new step and technique, 
so that the quality of training could be constantly 
improved. 

• The outflow of this experience to other communi- 
ties and other programs facing similar challenges. 

Since the lYS training programs were inaugurated, 
workers of several different kinds have been trained, 
including mental health aides, day-care workers, social 
research aides, and indigenous neighborhood workers 
whose responsibilities include both serving as a liaison 
between community residents and the services they need 
and organizing the residents for social action on their 
own behalf. Recreation workers have also been given 
special training for community oiganizatio;: functions. 
The training pre^rams have been organized in three 
different ways: 

Model A was a research demonstration which 
focused principally on the experimental training 
process itself. lYS took major responsibility 
for developing curricula and training methods 
that would be effective with trainees from de- 
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prived areas. Because the cfrcctivcncss of train- 
ing can only be tested in relation to actual 
jobs, lYS initiated cooperative relationships 
with community agencies to provide on-the- 
job training opportunities and placements fol- 
lowing training. 

Model B reversed this emphasis: it was de- 
veloped as a response to agency needs for 
workers trained tn certain specific skills, rather 
than centering on training methods. All of 
the training was related closely as possible 
to preparing nonprofessional workers to func- 



tion efficiently in specified roles as members 
of agency staffs. 

Model C focused more on the individualtrainec. 
Training and employment were offered in a 
single carefully controlled setting, with the 
principal purpose of the project being to study 
the effect this training and employment had 
on the trainee’s attitudes, job performance, 
and general ability to cope with various prob- 
lems. 

Certain common denominators in all of the models 
proved to be particularly important. It is these we 
present in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER II 

JOB DEVELOPMENT 



Job development is the foundation of any program 
to train nonprofessional workers. If the program is to 
have lasting value, the trainees must have the assurance 
from the beginning that their training is directly related 
to concrete and permanent job opportunities. The 
deprived groups from whom the candidates are drawn 
have had too much disappointment and failure in their 
lives and have come up against too many closed doors 
to be able to accept false hopes or nebulous goals. 

Furthermore, it is pointless to “train” people unless 
you train them something specific. The nature and 
content of training provided must be directly related 
to job requirements. For people whose educational and 
job histories have been markedly unsucc'^ssful, general 
training in basic job skills will not solve any problems. 
They still will not be able to compete successfully in 
the open labor market. 

In our experiences with developing job placements 
for non professional workers, we encountered responses 
from community agencies ranging from hostility, opposi- 
tion. resistance, and indifference to curiosity, coopera- 
tion, and support. We became aware of some of the 
obstacles tiiat training programs are apt to encounter; 
some of the strategies that can be used to overcome 
obstacles, gain acceptance for new concepts, and open 
doors of opportunity for the trainees; and the sequence 
or “timetable” most apt to bring successful results. 
The guidelines set forth here, which can be adapted to 
spedfic objectives and circumstances of other training 
projects, have grown out of our experiences. 

The goals of the training programs of the Institute 
for Youth Studies have been two-fold: 

• To create permanent positions for nonprofcssionals 
in community agencies— positions that also hold po- 
tential for mobility and advancement, and 

• To prepare candidates to take ad\antagc of these 
long-range opportunities through skillful training and 
placement. 

The guidelines wc present here arc not designed merely 
to keep a given program in operation. Rather, they 



should be seen as strategies or alternatives leading to- 
ward achievement of the goals just outlined. They take 
on both their individual and their collective significance 
only in this light. 

Guidelines 

/, Give job development top priority in planning the train- 
ing program. 

If a program has no real jobs for trainees, the train- 
ing will become only a frustrating ritual for them and 
the staff. The first step, therefore, mustbea:i analysis of 
community-agency structures and manpower needs, the 
climate of acceptance or resistance to innovative ap- 
proaches, and the possible ways that the training pro- 
gram can help fill some of the gaps in human services 
in the community. 

There are two stages in this aspect of job develop- 
ment: 

• Establishing the concept of creating permanent 
nonprofessional staff positions as the policy of ap- 
propriate community agencies, and 

• Defining what these jobs will be and what kinds 
of training they will require. 

In the Washington, D.C. programs we assigned a job 
development specialist (who knew comm unity conditions 
and key people in the community) to assess the job 
potentials, make appropriate contacts and agreements, 
and then work with the seniortrainer to develop a train- 
ing curriculum directly keyed to community needs and 
opportunities. 

//, Allow adequate lead time in planning. 

This first step, we found, takes a great deal of time. 
Consequently, months should be allotted for job develop- 
ment before candidates arc selected and training is be- 
gun. If the use of nonprofessiona) workersisto be more 
than a gesture, major structural reorganizations and 






redistributions of Job functions in the agencies may be 
required. The number of meetings, the complexity of 
contract and other legal arrangements, and the degree 
of persuasion necessary all influence the amount of 
time required for job development. Even if there is no 
resistance to be overcome, administrative wheels often 
move slowly. Approval of the governing board may have 
to be obtained— at a meeting scheduled many months 
hence. Funds may be unavailable unul the next budget 
has been approved. Changing job classifications and 
developing procedures and regulations take time. And 
developing jobs in public agencies often involvescomplex 
negotiations with civil service commissions. 

Beginning the actual training program prematurely, 
before administrative adjustments are made, can be dis* 
astrous because the program may have to mark time 
until agency positions become available. This can result 
not only in loss of >rainee interest but in exhaustion of 
training program funds before the real training goals 
can be approached. 

Several unanticipated delays were encountered after 
training had started. Some agencies reneged on what 
had been assumed to be firm job agreements; others 
failed to provide demonstration funds for absorbing 
trainees immediately into their programs while per- 
manent support was being negotiated. In order to avoid 
having to disband trainee groups or train them for 
nonexistent jobs, we had to locate alternative jobs and 
sources of funds on an emergency basis. 



ill. Choose your pariicipaiing institutional systems and 
agencies carefully. 

The top level of institutional policy makers and agency 
administrators are those with the power to create 
jobs, reapportion budgets, sign format agreements, and 
encourage their staffs to cooperate in new ventures. 
It usually saves time, confusion, and effort to negotiate 
directly with these key people. However, it is also im- 
portant to find out which other staff or board members 
may have informal powers either to help implement a 
program or to obstruct it. 

ly.Draw the operational heads of specific agency pro- 
grams into the planning as soon os administrative agree- 
ments have been completed. 

Maximum support and cooperation is most apt to be 
obtained from agency staff members who feel they have 
a real stake in the program. Therefore, efforts should 
be made to seek their ideas and to keep them fully 
informed at each step of the negotiations. This also 
provides an opportunity to help the staff become 
familiar in advance with some of the problems of em- 
ploying disadvantaged peqple. They need to recognize, 
for example, how new and frightening it may be to 
the trainees to try to function within the unfamiliar, 
sophisticated agency structure and to understand that 
the workers may sometimes act out their insecurities 
in unsuitable ways instead of seeking help constructively. 
If not prepared for this, staff members may panic also 



and create crisis situations that endanger the success of 
the program. 

y. Tailor your ' ’sales strategy " to the agency with which 
)vu are dealing 

What approach will be most apt to win the suf^ort 
of each agency deper^s on the agency's ideological 
and program goals as well as itsorganizational structure, 
its manpower needs, and other factors. lYS used two 
main strategies to deal with two different types of agen- 
cies. With a immunity-action type of agency supported 
by public and private funds to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency and reduce poverty in Washington, the lYS staff 
capitalized on the agency's commitment to provide jobs 
for the poor and its goal of stimulating social change. 
We stressed the innovative, experimental aspects of 
training for indigenous workers— the potential of such 
training for leducing poverty and delinquency by giving 
disadvantaged people an opportunity to contribute posi- 
tively to society; the opportunity the training would 
provide to help the agency fulfill its commitment to 
"maximum feasible involvement of the poor" in its 
programs; its visibility to the public; and its usefulness 
in supplying much-needed manpower to staff antipoverty 
programs. 

With the older, established agencies and institutions, 
our af^roach was quite different: We appealed mainly 
to the survival and maintenance needs of the agency. 
We stressed the increased quantity of service that agen- 
cies could offer as they took on trained nonprofessionals 
and freed professionals for increased technical and super- 
visory responsibilities and the improved quality of serv- 
ice that would result from the nonprofessional's ability 
to reach out into the community to meet the specific 
needs of the residents. 

F/. Be patient about delays and setbacks in getting 
started. 

Every established agency has its own systems, its 
own administrative structures, its entrenched ideas and 
attitudes; acceptance of new ideas and methods never 
comes quickly or easily. In addition, these agencies are 
often short of funds for hiring additional personnel. 
The training program shouldprovide consultation oiihow 
to obtain demonstration project funds from various 
sources to support the hiring of nonprofessionals. 

New agencies, such ^.s community-action programsset 
up as demonstration projects, often encounter delays in 
funding, high staff turnover, and difficulties in estab- 
lishing smoothly functioning administrative machinery. 
This makes it hard for them to absorb additional inno- 
vative efforts into their programs. The training program 
needs to anticipate such problems and allow agencies 
adequate time for the necessary adjustments. It is also 
wise to backstop each agreement with alternative ar- 
rangements with other community agencies. 

yil. Be prepared to answer questions from agencies. 

lYS found that both the new and the traditional agen- 
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cies tend to ask the following questions about the use of 
nonprofessionals: 

• Can these aides enhance our program? 

• Will using them undercut our long, hard*woncfforts 
to develop high standards of service? 

• Can nonprofessionals effectively and adequately 
perform duties that have customarily been in the 
province of the professional? 

• Will professionals resent having theirdutiesintruded 
on and their professional standing watered down? 

• How do we square with the labor unions on the 
question of wages for nonprofessionals? 

• Are these youths really reliable and **harmless," 
in the light of their extremely deprived and some- 
times delinquent backgrounds? 

These questions are, of course, not simple to answer. 
This is still a new and experinKntal effort . Furthermore, 
success using nonprofessional workers depends on many 
human and institutional variables. We found that our 
best means of reassuring agencies was to cite the re- 
sults of other programs and studies. We also invited 
agencies to test the idea for themselves by hiring a 
few aides on a trial basis. This brings us to the next 
point. 

VHLGain short-term euxeptance while working toward 
long-term goab. 

There is an old saying that the first step is the hard- 
est. It is unrealistic to expect an agency to be willing or 
able to restructure its entire organizationand redistribute 
job functions among professionals and non professionals 
in one feU swoop. The training program murt be flexible 
enough to move with the ageruy one st^ at a time 
without compromising its ultimate aims. Here, again, 
helping agencies to obtain demonstration g.'<*nt funds to 
pay non professional personnel may encourage initial ex- 
perimentation and convince an agency .='ubsequently to 
include funds for permanent positions in its budget. 

lYS found that if agencies could be persuaded to em- 
ploy a few nonprofcssional trainees for a short pe'‘*od 
of time, genuine acceptance by the agency usually fol- 
lowed. The agencies were pleasantly surprised by the 
aides' job performance and became agreeable to expand- 
ing their use of such workers and providing opportuni- 
ties for mobility and advancement for those idready 
employed. 

IX. Be sure you have firm agreements. 

After an agency has expressed an interest in hiring 
“''nprofessionals on a short-term basis, the commit- 
nKnt should be pinned down through additional discus- 
sion and a written agreement. The latter should include 
such details as the number of aides the agency will hire, 
when and for how longtheywillbeemployed, the source 
and the training program are to be. Such clarification 
tion of job duties and supervisory arrangements, and 
what the on-the-job training responsibilitiesof the agency 
and the training programs are to be. Such clarification 
is valuable to both organizations. It makes for more 
efficient operation of the program and serves as a pro- 
tection for all concerned. Although not legally binding. 



such agreements represent a moral commitment by both 
parties that carries considerable weight. 

•T. Remember that Job dereh^metit needs continual 
refinement. 

As the program gets under way, experience will often 
show the need for changes in approach. Exact skills 
and functions will have to be defined as concretely as 
possible for each job. This provides a basis for effective 
curriculum development, redefinition of professional stafl 
responsibilities, and maximum effective use of both 
professionals and nonprofessionals. The conditions of 
employment and divisions of responsibility outlined in 
the initial agreement may need to be rewritten or clari- 
fied in greater detail. This is a normal part of the 
experimental process; if all the answers were known, 
there would be no need for demonstrations. 

Additional details will have to be worked out, such 
as the forms, reports, and evaluative mechanisms needed; 
what orientation and training should be provided to pre- 
pare professionals to work with and supervise indigenous 
workers; and how the working relationships and in- 
dividual and mutual responsibilities of the two agencies 
arc to be implemented. Administrative and professional 
personnel of both agencies should meet regularly. Agency 
professionals u4io work daily with the aides have im- 
portant perspectives to offer. Theirclosecooperationand 
genuine involvement in planning and program develop- 
ment are vital to their acceptance of the nonprofcssional 
workers and the success of the entire prqgram. 

XI. Allow a large expenditure of time and energy to 
establish the use of nonprofessional workers as a per- 
manent part of community agency systems. 

The permanent incorporation of nonprofcssional per- 
sonnel into agency staffs requires not only the creation 
of new jobs but changes in the job of every other staff 
member. Job content, partidpationindecision and policy 
making, supervisory responsibilities, and so on, will 
have to be reorganized. In addition, new sources of 
funds, personnel, and power will have to be explored. 
The cooperation of citizens' groups, civil rights organiza- 
tions, political leaders, members of the press, and other 
community-service agencies will have to be enlisted. 

In Wa^ington, for example, lYS staff members 
worked over many months to bring about regular em- 
ployment of non professional workers in two major in- 
stitutional systems of the community— education and 
welfare. According to a recent agreement, nonprofes- 
sionals will be employed as teacher aides in the public 
schools and as counseling aides in welfare institutions. 

Several factors contributed to our ultimate success in 
getting this concept accepted on a permanent basis; 
a The success of lYS and other experimental uro- 
grams in training and using nonprofessional workers; 
a The resultant favorable publicity; 
a The increasingly favorable climate inthecommunity 
for organizational change and involvement of the 
poor, and 
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• The availability of additional funds as a result of 
new legislation for expanded or new innovative 
programs. 

None of these factors would have brought the desired 
results, however, without a great deal of earnest and 
time*consuming effort to ''sell” the program through 
such means as individual and group discussions with 
agency heads that focused on c<mimon community 
problems and possible solutions. 

Xff. Be as informal as posable tAout funding sources 
for the training program and administrative costs. 

Our experience with one key element of administra* 
tive structure provided guidelines that may be particular* 
ly valuable to other programs. This is the important 
question of how sud) programs are funded and main* 
tained, which can have a major eHect on the willingness 
and ability of agencies to create nonprtrfessional posi* 
tions. Part of setting up the program in dudes hel|Hng 
the agency become aware of funding sources and how 
they can best be used. 

To develop a stable program free of constant financial 
crises, several steps should be taken: 

• Consider all possible sources of funds and select 
the single source or combination of sources that 
will best enable the program to pursue its particular 
goals. 

Useful compilations of information about fund 
sources include the Office o^ Economic Oppor* 
tunity manual. Catalog of Federal Programs for 
Indiviihtal and Community Improvements; the 
Catalog of Federal Aid to SttPe and Local Govem- 
ments, published in 1964 by the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Government Operations; and the 
Foundation Directory. Speciad reports and studies 
often mention state and local fund sources. 

• Have alternative financial arrangements tn mind 
to prevent a breakdown in program operation. 

These could be used in the event of crises that 
can arise, such as fund delays, time g^s between 
grants, or insufficient coverage for certain types 
of cotts. Some possible solutions include having 



the parent institution as an ongoing source for 
overhead anc special expenses and the private 
foundation as an emergency resource. 

• Apply for advance car imi to get the program started . 

Many federal and private fund sources now pro* 
vide special grants for planning new programs in 
the human services field, as indicated in the 
fogs listed above. This is a vast improvement over 
previous arrangements that required the agency 
to submit quarterly financial statements before an, 
payment could be received. Since it often took 
as much as 60 days to process these statements, 
it was sometimes nea.*sary for a program to wait 
as long as five months before it could obtain 
any operming funds to pay salaries and rent or 
purchase equipment. 

• Keep budget categories broad and grant or contract 
arrangements flexible. 

In a new program, many unexpected costs arise. 
In addition, an innovative program needs to be 
free to change direction, add new elements, and 
test new ai^roaches. Although theprogrammust. 
of course, remain accountable to the granting 
agency, contract arrangements should be flexible 
enough to permit dynamic, responsive operaiiion. 
In the budgets of many grants, a lfi*pMcent 
co^ adjustment is allowH in either direction for 
each item. 

In estimating costs for budget preparation, diflerences 
in administrMive structures, type of financing, and pro* 
gram emphasis are key factors. Programs invotvingcom* 
plex relationships between two agencies require a heavy 
investment of staff tt"^e in liaison between the agenda 
not only in formal meetings and reports but in day*to* 
day contacts. Multiple funding incream administrative 
costs; conversely, programs in which training and em- 
ployment are handled by the sanbc agency and program^ 
with single*source financing have lower adminstrative 
cotts. When program emphasis centers on research, the 
costs of spccid staff, facilities, and evaluative mechanism; 
will be mqjor budget items. 



CHAPTER III 

QUALIFICATIONS, RECRUITMENT, AND SELECTION 



The programs of the Institute for Youth Studies 
centered on relieving conditions of poverty by preparing 
members of the most disadvantaged level of the popula* 
tion for useful, permanent jobs. Thus, a basic premise 
of recruitment and selection of trainees had to be 
screenoyg in rather than screening out. 

A m.ijor interpretative eflort may be required to 
convince agencies of the validity tk the concept of 
^Vreening in” aj^licants who have limitations that 



would ordinarily be considered handicaps or barriers 
to employment. Poverty is often coupled in the minds 
of professionals and administrators with inadequacy, 
unreliability, and delinquent or criminal tendencies. 
Agencies may be afraid to risk employing trainees of 
^^questionable'' backgrounds. As we pointed out in our 
discussion of job development, the best way to gain 
acceptance of the idea is to cite the results of previous 
experimental programs and to encourage agencies to 



accept a few trainees on a short-term basis. 

The agencies should also be encouraged to consider 
the unique assets tbat indigenous workers can bring 
to their programs: their firsthand knowledge of poverty 
and its effects, which may help them perceive possible 
solutions; their familiarity with the social and power 
structures of their neighborhoods; their ability to talk 
the same language as the clients the agencies seek to 
serve; their potential for becoming role models to 
stimulate other residents of the poverty areas to involve 
themselves with community and personal problems in 
more constructive ways. 

Trainee Qualifications 

In keeping with its experimental program goals, the 
lYS training program set much more libera) standards 
of eligibility than those usually faced by applicants for 
employment . For example: 

• ^ucational levei Most jobs in the human services 
field require at least a high school education. 
lYS programs are specifically directed toward 
preparing school dropouts for rewarding jobs. We 
therefore required only a fifth grade reading level, 
except in one instance where the policy of the com- 
munity agency required that only high school 
graduates be employed. 

• Work experience. Most jobs emphasize previous 
work experience. lYS did not require any previous 
experience. 

• Police record. Most jobs require a clean police 
record. lYS did not screen out applicants with 
records of delinquency or other involvement with 
the law. The program did require that no court 
action be pending against applicants, since such 
action might have created disruptive interruptions 
in training. 

• Personal characteristics and health. Many selection 
processes stress neatness, poise, and other socially 
favorable characteristics. Again, because of its 
emphasis on reaching disadvantaged applicants, lYS 
required only that they be free of serious physical 
or mental problems and communicable diseases. 

• I^ychological rating. Applicants for many types of 
jobs are now asked to take certain psychological 
tests. lYS sometimes used such tests as a research 
device. It did not, however, screen out applicants 
on the basis of the findings, for several reasons: 

First, we lack evidence that psychological testing 
actually provides a valid basisfor selecting “good** 
applicants. Second, psychological testing tends 
to reflect personal attitudes rather than behavior 
potential, and one emphasis of lYS programs 
is to discover how wril job training can over- 
come serious limitations and stimulate applicants 
to better use their own potentials. 

Applicants for training as mental health aides 
were examined by a team of psychiatrists since 
we felt (I) that psychological evaluation would 
have predictive value for performance in this 
particular type of job and (2) that initial test- 
ing would be a valuable part of evaluation of 
the program*s concept of using non professional 



workers to deal with the mental health problems 
of residents of impoverished ncighborho^s. 

• Aptitude. Many selection processes use aptitude 
tests. Such tests have been found to be unreliable 
as indices of the aptitudes of severely disadvantaged 
people, since they are based on middle-class con- 
cepts and experience. lYS therefore made little 
use of them. 

• Age, Many jobs have restrictive age requirements 
that discriminate against young people and those 
past middle age. I\ ^ trainees in various programs 
ranged in age from 16 to 65. Some of the pro- 
grams were ^eciflcall) oriented toward out-of- 
schoo), out-of-work youth, and in these only ap- 
plicants between the ages of 16 and 2) were 
accepted. Others, like the project to train indigenous 
neighborhood workers, spanned the entire age 
scale, since program focus was on helping the 
poor of all ages find solutions to their employ- 
ment problems. 

• Sex, Many jobs are open only to members of one 
sex. Both male and female applicants were ac- 
cepted in all lYS training programs, since one 
important aspect of the research was to break 
down traditional limiting barriers and test the use 
of trainees in new roles. For example, young men 
between the ages of 16 and 21 were trained as day- 
care aides. We found that they not only performed 
well in this capacity but that there appeared to be 
positive benefits both for the children, many of 
whom lacked father figures with whom to identify, 
and to the trainees, who gained new masculine 
stature in their own eyes because of the tendency 
of the children to assign to them the “father** 
role model. 

• Socioeconomic level. In the human services field, 
job applicants from low socioeconomic levels are 
often automatically screened out because of educa- 
tional and other shortcomings. lYS programs were 
directed toward the people most in need of jobs— 
those unemployed, receiving public assistance, or 
employed at an income below $4000 (with some 
prorating based on the number of dependents in 
the family). 

• Residence. In the competitive labor market, place of 
residence may or may not'be a factor. lYS pro- 
grams were directed toward improving employment 
opportunities in specific target areas through train- 
ing and using workers indigenous to the neighbor- 
hoods. 

The recruitment process 

Just as it is necessary to sell potential employers on 
the idea of using nonprofessional workers, it is also 
necessary to sell prospective recruits on the idea that 
they may qualify. Many residents of poverty areas are 
so accustomed to rejection, failure, and defeat that they 
are apathetic or suspicious about new opportunities. 
For example, young people with records of delinquency 
found it hard to believe that they were not barred from 
the training programs and suspected that “there must 
be a catch to it somewhere.** 



Recruitment is a timc<consuming process. Wc found 
it advisable to allow' about a month for recruiting be- 
fore the trainees were selected, but the amount of time 
involved will var> with the goals of the program, the 
types of applicants being sought, and the specific jobs 
for which they arc being recruited. The time required 
for recruiting diminishes as the training program be- 
comes known to community agencies and the population 
of the taiget area. In addition, a reservoir of potential 
trainees culled from earlier applications gradually builds 
up. 

lYS usually found it had more than enough recruits 
for each training project, since the recruits' need for 
employment was so great and the eligibility require- 
ments were so liberal. In general, we found it advisable 
to recruit about three times as many afH>Iicants as each 
small training project could accept, since a high per- 
centage of recruits dropped out or were disqualified in 
the selection process, which was designed, among other 
things, to test the interest, persistence, and motivation 
of the afH>licants. A pool of alternates should be main- 
tained in each project to fill gaps created when trainees 
drop out, as some inevitably will do for one reason or 
another. We found the rate of completion of training 
surprisingly high, however. In some of the projects, 
special efforts were required to recruit the proportion 
of male trainees the programs needed. 

Recruiting may be conducted by the training agency, 
the employing agency, or a combination of both. Re- 
cruitment for programs centering on research would 
normally be handled by the training agency. Recruit- 
ment for programs designed to HU specific agency per- 
sonnel gaps can most logically be undertaken by the 
employing agency. 

In one lYS project, an indigenous, nonprofessional 
citizens' advisory committee cooperated with agency 
and training staff in recruiting and selecting trainees. 
Members of this committee also helped the recruits 
understand and carry through on application procedures. 
Somewhat to our surprise, we found the members of 
this indigenous committee more conservative and more 
influenced by middle-class stereotypes and biases about 
the suitability of afH>licaRts than professional members 
of the recruiting team. Less imbued with the experi- 
mental concepts of the project than the training and 
agency staff, and mirroring their own lack of personal 
confidence, the committee members tended to be dubious 
about the advisability of “trusting these people" with 
social welfare tasks. 

Three main methods of recruiting were used in lYS 
programs: 

• Referral from other agencies. lYS explained its 
goals and the kinds of applicants it was seeking 
to employment agencies, the community-action 
agency, neighborhood centers, settlement houses, the 
Urban League and simitar organizations, recreation 
centers, schools, welfare agencies, police and cor- 
rectional agencies, and others. 

• Dissemination of public information. Public service 
announcements on radio and television were used to 
some extent, and local newspapers carried human 
interest features and news stories. Posters and flyers 
were distributed in informal neighborhood gather- 



ing places like bars and laundromats as well as in 
more formal settings like churches and community 
centers. In one program we contacted school 
dropouts directly by letter or telephone. 

• Word-of-mouth contact. lYS staff, community or- 
ganizers of block clubs, aides already employed as 
a result of training programs, and their families 
all spread the word about the training projects 
and the opportunities they offered. 

Of these three methods, we found the first— referral 
from other agencies— the most effective. The majority 
of our recruits were obtained through these contacts. 



The selection process 

Like recruitment, selection wes sometimes an in- 
dividual responsibility of the training or the employing 
agency and sometimes a joint responsibility. lYS found 
the latter arrangement brought better results in later 
understanding and cooperation in the program. The 
nonprofessional advisory boards participated in selection 
in some of the programs. The nature of the project 
sometimes dictated which members of the training staff 
participated in the selection of candidates. In order to 
avoid clouding the research focus of the mental health 
aide project, for example, the staff member who was 
to serve as group leader did not participate in selection. 

Applicants for lYS training projects were first asked 
to nil out a simple questionnaire asking address, family 
names and occupations, marital and parental status, 
school and work experience, special skills, military 
record, and police record (with a notation that an ar- 
rest record would not necessarily affect one's chances 
for acceptance). The questionnaire had three aims: to 
provide basic socioeconomic data about the applicant; 
to measure his ability to read, write, and follow 
directions; and to be a preliminary device for screening 
out those who were clearly ineligible because of the 
particular requirements of the program or other factors. 

When the recruitment period ended, applicants were 
sometimes asked to meet as a group to learn about the 
aims of the program, the nature of the employment 
opportunities, and what the individual interviewing 
process would be. Individual interviews were scheduled 
on a first-come, first-served basis. They ranged in length 
from three-quarters of an hour to two hours in order to 
allow time for exploration of the applicant's opinions, 
life style, sense of values, personal relationships, and his 
attitudes toward himself and toward work and authority. 
Additional small-group interviews proved useful in further 
screening in some of the programs. Some candidates 
were able to express themselves more freely in a group; 
others showed antipathies and tensions that raised ques- 
tions about their ability to work with groups. Interviews 
were tape recorded as a basis for later program evalua- 
tion. 

After the interviews were completed, the candidates 
were given thorough physical examinations at a local 
hospital in order to detect major physical problems or 
communicable diseases. In addition to those who did 
not meet the physical requirements, candidates who 
failed to appear for their appointmentsweredisqualified. 
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If the candidates progressed this far, we sometimes 
sought additional information about school records and 
work histories. This information was not used as a 
basis for qualification or disqualification but to clarify 
the strengths and limitations of the candidates and help 
the trainers make the most suitable placements. In some 
prt^rams we tried to include persons of varied per- 
sonalities and behavior patterns in order to involve a 
broader cross-section of the disadvantaged pr^ulation 
in a structured, experimental training prt^ram. For re- 
search purposes, candidates were divided into **htgh 
risk” and “low risk” categories on the basis of such 



factors as socioeconomic background, psychological 
ratings, school success or failure, stable or unstable 
work histories, and presence or absence of police lec- 
ords. An equal number from the high risk and low 
risk categories was selected for training. Experience 
thus far shows very little difference in job performance 
between the two groups. 

When the selection process was completed, rejectees 
were notified as promptly as possible. All candidates 
accepted for training in a particular program were 
notified at the same time, as were alternates. The 
candidates were then ready to begin training. 
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CHAPTER IV 
TRAINING 



The goals of the training programs of the Institute 
for Youth Studies required that training extend beyond 
the effort to teach specific skills, reaching into the under- 
lying areas of human relationships that are equally 
crucial to job success. Training therefore encompassed 
the following elements: 

• Teaching trainees to understand the nature and mean- 
ing of various types of bdiaviorin different situa- 
tions. 

• Providing an understanding of the complexities of 
interpersonal, group, and community relationships. 

• Helping trainees develop a sense of personal and 
occupational identity. 

• Helping trainees develop goals, values, and attitudes 
that will enable them to function effectively in 
society. 

• Teaching the basic general skills and viewpoints 
needed for all nonprofessional jobs in human serv- 
ices. 

• Teaching the specialized skills essential to at leasi 
one kind of human servic*^. 

• Developing personal and social coping skills, such 
as reading and writing, needed for successful job 
performance. 

• Helping trainees develop sufficient knowledge and 
flexibility so that they will not be conflned to one 
job, but can transfer from one to anotheras of^or- 
tunities for advancement arise. 

• Helping trainees learn to accept and use supervision, 
and training professionals to supervise and work 
effectively with nonprofessionals. 

Training Methods 

For several reasons, these training goals could not be 
achieved through a traditional academic approach. First, 
many of the trainees had been unhappy and unsuccessful 
in school and would not have been able to re^ond to 
training that seemed to them to be only ”more of the 
same old thing.” Second, our hypothesis of the need 
for positive interpersonal relationships as an element of 



job success ealled for training situations in which various 
types of personal and social relationships could be acted 
out and experienced rather than “taught.” Third, the 
trainees, many of whom felt isolated from society in gen- 
eral, could gain a sense ofidentity and support and learn 
more easily as members of small, informal groiqps of 
their peers. Fourth, if the trainees were to retain their 
interest, they needed to experience some immediate 
rewards for their efforts. 

The training methods lYS employed were tailored to 
the special needs of the trainees in two principal but in- 
tegrated settings, the “core group” and on-the-job 
training. We emphasized flexible prt^ammingthatcould 
follow the interests of the trainees. This not only per- 
mitted inclusion of special trips, meetings, speakers, and 
so on, but aUo enabled the trainees to get the direct 
help they needed as new problems arose in their field 
assignments. 

Time allotments for each portion of training varied 
because of this flexible structure. Usually each group 
spent one to five days in orientation before moving into 
the other a^ets of training. The core group met from 
three hours a day to one hour twice a week, the varia- 
tion depending on the amountof time devoted to special- 
ty worktops (one to two hoursaday), ^[jecial meetings 
and events, other curriculum assignments like remedial 
education (three to six hours per week), and on-the- 
job training. The amount of time spent in the core 
group diminished as the trainees* on-the-job responsibili- 
ties increased during the latter weeks of the training 
period. Trainees' conferences with on-the-job supervisors 
of the employing agencies took approximately three to 
six hours a week, and time spent on field assignments 
ranged from two afternoons a week after the first week 
or two of training to four hours a day during the 
latter weeks. 

The Core Group 

The heart of the training method was the core 
group. Trainees were divided into small groups of six to 
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ten people who met informally with their trainer for 
lectures, discussion, and task*oriented counseling. The 
groups met daily, several times a week. We exposed 
the trainees to the general body of factual information 
they needed and discussed the mechanics of program 
operation. We studied principles of professional practice 
and their adaptation to use by nonprofessionals. This 
discussion lent immediacy and relevance to abstract 
concepts like identity, leadership, decision* making capa* 
bility, and relationships with supervisors. The trainees 
were encouraged to analyze personal, community, and 
social problems and to take up the kinds of problems 
and relationships they would encounter in their jobs. 

Initially, some trainees were ill at ease in the relative* 
ly unstructured core*group setting. They did not under* 
stand how to re^)ond in a situation where the leader 
placed major re^onsibility for participation on them, 
and they became bored when discussions bogged down. 
Gradually, however, they opened up and learned to value 
the of^oitunity to bring their struggles and- mistakes 
to the group for discussion. Although they were some- 
times harshly critical of each other, the leader’s support 
and his willingness to be part of this process helped them 
develop the self-confidence they needed to hold their 
own and work through some attitudes that would other- 
wise handicap them in their jobs. They became more 
tolerant of their own and others’ mistakes and were more 
willing to help each other work out problems. While 
the leader set certain standards for the core-group and 
job performance of the trainees, he encouraged them 
to make their own decisions whenever possible. Indeed 
this opportunity of learning and trying out new ways 
of interacting and dealing with others around issues of 
concern to all is one of the most important elements 
of this approach. 

In addition to leading the trainees toward greater 
personal maturity and security, the core group serves 
several additional purposes. It providesareferencegroup 
with which the trainee can identify in relation to his 
occupational role. Indigenous workers often becomecon- 
fused about their own identity, esp^ally at the begin- 
ning of training when their insecurity is the greatest. 
They try to mold themselves in their image of their 
supervisors, trainers, and professional colleagues. They 
reject their culture, their former associates, and some- 
times even their families. They no longer fit into the 
old street-corner society, and they need new social sup- 
ports to replace it. 

In the core group they develop a new image of them- 
selves and their nonprofessional peers. They develop a 
sense of group responsibility. For example, when one 
trainee became angry and disappeared from her core 
group for several days, taking an lYS tape recorder with 
her, other members of the group formed a committee 
to call on her and persuade her to return the recorder 
and resume her training. 

Oti’ihe-Job Training 

The other principle arm of the program was on-the- 
job training, begun immediately and integrated with the 
core-group training. This arrangement provided each 



trainee with an immediate steady income (usually a 
training stipend), practical opportunities to test out what 
he was learning, and the chance to experience a growing 
sense of personal competence and usefulness as he ful- 
filled actual job responsibilities. 

We found that the effectiveness of on-the-job training 
was far greater in projects that had adequate planning 
time than in those forced to swing dircctlyinto program 
operation. In the latter, some of the field assignments 
seemed confusing and meaningless to trainees who had 
had no preparation and, along with the professionals, 
did not understand what they were to do. Where plan* 
ning time was adequate, it was easier to relate the con- 
tent of the core-group sessions speciHcallytoassignments 
and problems the trainees encountered in their on-the- 
job training, thus enhancing the value of both. The 
amount of time the trainees ^ent in field assignments 
each week varied in the different projects, and the as- 
signments began earlier in some than in others. Usually 
trainees began working on field assignments two after- 
noons a week, with the time devoted to this activity 
increasing as training progressed. 

The staffs of the ^encies to which the trainees were 
assigned provided supervision . T rainees worked in teams, 
both to enable them to provide moral support to each 
otherin the unfamiliar situation and because the similar- 
ity of their assignments and experiences provided a more 
useful basis for group discussion and evaluation. In 
addition, the employing agency had a better chance 
to evaluate the assets and problems in the use of non- 
professional workers when more than one trainee was 
assigned to its staff. 

Content of Training 

Because the emphasis in lYS training programs was 
on flexible adaptation to the needs, problems, challenges, 
and goals of each group, the curriculum itself was dy- 
namic: it grew and changed and took shape as training 
progressed, and it was not the same for any two groups 
of trainees. 

This does not mean, however, that it was unplanned. 
Certain basic topics that pertain to all segments of hu- 
man services were foundation and framework in each 
project. These topics were presented by specialists in 
each Held, and this information was then drawn upon 
and integrated with the day-to-day work and learning 
experiences of the trainees, especially in -ore-group dis- 
cussions. The basic topics included in all the training 
programs were: 

• Orientation. In the first sessions, trainees were given 
the clearest possible explanation of the program: 
its goals and its mode of operation; who the staff 
members were and what the role and re^onsibilities 
of each were; administrative matters like the dates 
of the training program, hours of work, when and 
how stipends would be paid, what the leave provi- 
sions, holiday schedules, and such would be; what 
penalities would be incurred for infringement of reg- 
ulations; what commitments the training program 
made to provide recruits with jobs after training was 
completed. Since each group wastomakecertainde- 



cisions for itself about its modus operand!, the 
factors remaining undecided were also identified. 
Usually the entire trainee group met together for 
orientation. 

• Human growth and development. The basic aspects 
of normal growth, physical health, psychological 
development, patterns of childhood and adolescent 
development, problems of family life, deviance and 
abnormality were described. We emphasized the 
effects of a dynamic environment on the individual, 
the stresses he encounters, and the ways he can 
learn to make alternative choices and cope with 
life's problems. 

• The community. This topic was introduced as 
concretely as possible by relating concepts of com* 
m unity structure to the political, social, and eco* 
nomic nature of the actual community in which the 
trainees lived. We described the programs and 
facilities of local agencies; the current employment 
situation in the area; theparticular consumer hazards 
the poor encounter in their neighborhood groceries 
and **easy>credit" stores; legal problems and the 
services available for their solution; welfare law and 
its meaning for the residents of the area. 

• The culture of poverty. The trainees themselves were 
products of poverty and were no strangers to slum 
housing, juvenile delinquency, racial discrimination, 
alcoholism, gambling, and a host of other problems 
of the poor. The object of this curriculum topic 
was to provide a broader perspective on the causes 
of poverty, the implications of high birth rates, the 
composition of the poor pt^ulation, federal, state, 
and local programs to combat the problems of 
poverty and the role of the poor in these efforts. 

• Current events. Again we emphasized relating what 
is going on in the world to the problems of the 
target area and the trainees' potential role. Trainees 
brought in and discussed newspaper clippings and 
magazine articles on health, welfare, educational, 
and political topics, analyzing them not only for 
content but as a means of learning about the power 
and mechanics of mass communication. Af^lyjng 
this knowledge in practical use, one group of 
trainees participated in a potentially newsworthy 
public meeting and conducted a news conference 
the next day to discuss the issues that had been 
raised. 

• Grot^ mam^ement. Group process was both un- 
familiar and alien to most of the trainees, yet the 
jobs for which many of them were being prepared 
would require them not only to participate in 
groups but to organize groups and give continuing 
leadership. The core group itself was a demonstra* 
tion of group c, ramies and interaction, but the 
trainees also discussed specific types of interaction 
characteristics of various age levels and different 
kinds of groups, the nature of leadership, and so 
on. As their Held work progressed, they discussed 
the group*management problems they were encoun- 
tering and tested out with each other some of the 
techniques they might use in various situations. 



• Working techniques. This portion of the curriculum 
centered on the ^ccific skillsthctraineeswouldnccd 
in their various nonprofessional duties: making con- 
tacts with people in need of ser\iccs, conducting 
interviews, making accurate and meaningfulobserva* 
tions, writing clear, concise reports, keeping records, 
making referrals, and negotiating with powerful peo- 
ple in the community. Although many of these tech- 
niques are especially important for community 
organizers and neighborhood workers, they are 
needed in varying degrees in all the human services 
jobs for which the nonprofessionals were being 
trained. 

• Remedial skills. The addition of remedia I instruction 
to the curriculum was requested by the trainees 
themselves. Finding themselves overwhelmed and 
embarrassed by such duties as writing reports, 
some of the trainees requested help in learning to 
spell, to write grammatically correct sentences, 
to express themselves more clearly, and to under* 
stand the simple arithmetic necessary in their jobs. 
Although many had been resistent and unsuccessful 
in school, they applied themselves eagerly to this 
kind of learning when it related directly to their 
work. They took great pride in their growing skill 
in making out reports and research interview 
forms. As a result of this training, several trainees 
asked for and received additional help in preparing 
for high school equivalency, civil service, and other 
examinations which enabled them to move into 
better paying, more responsible jobs. 

Relationships with the Ert^loying Agencies 

The close interrelationship of curriculum content and 
on*the*job training obviously requires that good liaison 
be maintained between the training and employing agen* 
cies. As we pointed out in the chapter on job develop- 
ment, this relationship must be firmly established long 
before the actual trainingstarts.The administrative heads 
and other top personnel of the two agencies must work 
out in detail arrangements about the time schedule, 
location, and nature of the on*the*job training, the du- 
ties the non professional will be expected to perform, 
what sort of supervision the agency will supply, what 
the training stipends will be and when and how they 
will be paid, and what re^onsibility the agency will 
take for helping the trainee make the transition from 
on*the*job training to full employment in the agency 
or elsewhere. 

A parallel line of communication must be maintained 
between the training staffs and the on-the-job supervisors. 
Early clarification of the responsibilities and interrela* 
tion^ips of the trainers, supervisors, and trainees is 
important. Many problems can be disposed of in ad- 
vance by the staffs of the two agencies. For example, 
staff members of the employing agency must under- 
stand clearly that the trainees are not to be assigned 
to menial chores like window washing, but are to per- 
form specified duties for which they are trained. Any 
anxiety the professional staff members feel about possi- 
ble competition from the nonprofcssionals must be 
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brought out in the qpcn and discussed realistically so 
that the true role of the nonprofessionals will be under* 
stood. 

It is important that close cooperation between the 
agencies continue throughout the training program. This 
will enable the trainer to respond to specific instruction 
needs recognized by the supervisor; to become aware 
of the differences in viewpoint between the academician 
and the practitioner; to explain research aspects of the 
program that involve the employing agency, such as 
evaluation forms and questionnaires to be filled out by 
the supervisors; to keep informed about the trainee's 
job performance. 

Thequestion of how much information the employing 
agency should be given about the trainees by the train* 
ing agency is not an easy one to answer. On the one 
hand, giving the employer background information on 
the trainee increases his understanding of theemployee's 
behavior and helps him to be alert to potential trouble 
spots. On the other hand, such information may preju* 
dice the employer, resulting in his being suspicious 
or tending to treat the aide like a client rather than an 
en^)loyee. Setting the trainee apart from the rest of the 
staff this way would mark him for defeat from the 
beginning. 

The alternative af^roach is for the training agency to 
supply minimum data on the trainee and let the agen<^ 
obtain any additional information it needs from the 
trainee himself. lYS leaned toward this af^ro but 
this is a policy decision that may vary in different train* 
ing programs and among employing agencies. 

Duration and Completion of Training 

The total training period was usually about 12 weeks. 
To mark the close of training and give it status in the 
community, lYS planned a "graduation" ceremony to 
which staffs of the training and employing agencies, 
prominent members of the community, the press, and 
friends and families of the trainees were invited. Since 
many of the trainees had not graduated from hi^ school, 
the ceremony had great meaning forthemandthey made 
extensive preparations for it. 

The subsequent three months of full-time employment 
served as a probationary period during which the trainees 
continued to be closely supervised. The probationary 
period is also useful for evaluating on the basis of the 
job performance of the trainees how effective the train- 
ing has been. Additional training in specialized skills 
required for particular jobs may be offered during the 
probationary period or may be part of the agency's 
ongoing program for in-service training. 

Some Guidelines in Training 

What made these training methods work? What ele- 
ments in lYS's experience can be af^lied in other pro- 
grams to train nonprofessional workers? We have 
mentioned some of them already; reaching beyond skill- 
training into the area of human relationships and de- 
vising methods and settings in which learning can be 
intimately related to actual job performance. We found 



that motivation could be maintained when the trainers 
encouraged the trainees and responded to their desire 
to do a good job; when new challenges were offered; 
and when the curiosity of the trainees about themselves 
and other people was used as a springboard for discus- 
sion, interchange, and learning. The training, we found, 
had to stress action, flexibility, and variety. It had 
to encourage the trainees to take as much initiative as 
possible. At the same time, it had to provide them with 
leadership, support, and constructive supervision. Final- 
ly, it had to promote a sense of group identity from 
which the trainees could draw strength and security. 

For the purposes of this manual, we have looked at 
each of these concepts individually in terms of lYS's 
experience with them. 

Teaching methods in which the trainees were 
the active participants— discussion, demonstrations, role 
playing, field tr^— proved more effective than sessions 
in which they were passive listeners. Mental health aides 
visited mental hospitals, welfare institutions, prisons, and 
detention homes. Research trainees taped interviews with 
each other and learned to use computers in evaluating 
various elements of their own program. Recreation work- 
ers played the games they would later teach others. 

Group-work principles were demonstrated in the oper- 
ation of the core groups themselves, but other situations 
were also tested out. Forexample, a neighborhood work- 
er mi^t practice how to make contacts with block 
residents, while other members of the group portrayed 
residents, giving the different reactions he mi^t en- 
counter. A day-care aide would role^lay a teacher 
disciplining a small child. Or the role playing mi^t 
center on problems apt to arise in group situations, 
like how to deal with the "troublemaker," draw in 
the "outsider," or win the confidence of the "silent 
one." As each role was played out, the group discussed 
how well the trainee handled the situation and what 
underlying principles had been demonstrated. Thus, 
theory was related to practice in dramatic ways that 
helped fix the experiences in the minds of the trainees 
as no formal lecture alone could have done. 

Flexibility— As we hax^ already indicated, the schedule, 
content, and methods of training were kept flexible to 
enable the trainee to respond to specific training needs 
as they arose. Often the trainees themselves would relate 
some aspect of the curriculum to their own life experi- 
ences or the experiences of the group. For example, 
a mental health aide group was discussing a film about 
the hostility a child felt toward her step-father. One 
of the male aides related this to the hostility he felt 
emanating from a girl aide in the group toward him. 
The group picked up the tqpic and, under the skillful 
direction of the core leader, discussed causes and 
manifestations of hostility and methods of handling it. 

Variety— If one technique ot training continued too long 
or seemed pointless to the trainees, they became bored. 
For example, in one program the trainees became 
impatient when core-group discussions continued too 
long without being related to field assignments. Their 
interest quickly returned when the schedule was revised 
to provide greater variety of activity and hasten the 
beginning of on-the-job training assignments. 
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Films, books, charts, and pamphlets often proved 
to be of limited value because they did not pertain to 
life as the trainees had experienced it. Child development 
films, for example, were often out of date; but even 
more important, they were pitched to a middle-class, 
intellectually oriented audience with entirely different 
life styles from the trainees. 

Most standard reading materials also proved unsuit- 
able, although some special materials prepared by lYS 
staff were helpful. The daily new^aper was one useful 
"textbook,** The trainees felt a sense of immediacy 
as they read news stories demonstrating principles or 
problems they had been discussing in the core groups. 
Their level of response tended to change as training 
progressed and the trainees became better able to grasp 
the relationships to their own job experiences. The 
trainer must recognize this trend and provide materials 
at a more advanced level as the group becomes ready 
for them. 

Encouragement — trainees tended to be easily dis- 
couraged by situations they did not understand or found 
too remote from their customary life styles. On the other 
hand, positive reinforcement by thetrainers, supervisors 
and other members of the core group helped them raise 
their own standards of conduct, performance, and disci- 
pline. For example, one aide was physically threatened 
by a belligerent boy in his recreation group. His im- 
pulse was to retaliate in kind, but he remembered 
some of the things he had learned in the core group 
about human behavior. He realized that physical punish- 
ment would have no meaning to this boy, in whose 
experience aggression was the normal way of life. In- 
stead, the aide made the independent decision to 
suspend the boy from the group for several days. He 
was supported and encouraged in this exercise of self- 
restraint and good judgment by the approval he received 
from the trainer and the core-group members. 

/dbft/fO'— Mosthuman beings rely heavily on the strength 
and reassurance they gain from their "group,** whether 
this is family, a peer group, fellow workers or profes- 
sional colleagues, or a social unit. The trainees, finding 
themselves in new atuations with new types of people, 
are often isolated at first from each other as well as 
from the professionals. As training progresses, an esprit 
de corps often develops in the core group that helps 
in maintaining discipline and sustaining the level of 
interest and effort. Sometimes this extends to the total 
trainee group. It appears to be useful for the different 
training groups to meet together periodically to ex- 
change information and experiences and maintain a 
link between the employing and the training agencies 
even after the training period has been completed. 

In some of the training programs trainees tried to 
foster this sense of group identity by forming an in- 
dependent trainees* organization. Sometimes this was 
successful, sometimes not, A plan to set up a trainees* 
credit union failed because of confusion about how to 
operate such a plan, the unwillingness of the members 
to set aside a portion of their stipends for the necessary 
reserve fund, and their general distrust of other people 
in money matters. Even so simple a project as a party 
sometimes fell apart because of the group*s inability 



to agree on what sort of occasion it should be or 
how it should be organized. In such cases, the failure 
itself was used by the leader as a learning experience. 
On the other hand, some social occasions were planned 
and carried through with great success and pride and 
added a new dimension to the relationships of the 
trainees during core-group work sessions. 

Some Problems in Training 

Any training program that requires basic changes in 
the attitudes and performance of the participants inevita- 
bly creates in them certain anxieties, tensions, and con- 
flicts that erupt periodically. Anticipating such crises 
and being prepared to handle them can make them much 
less destructive to the training program. lYS found 
that longstanding personal problems of the trainees 
sometimes intensify under the strain of the new de- 
mands placed upon them. Most of the trainees can be 
helped to work their way through thesecrisesand go on 
with their training, but a few cannot. One trainee, for 
example, became a disruptive influence because hecould 
not control his drinking on the job. The trainer, with 
the group*s approval, decided this trainee would have 
to be dismissed, with the hope that he might have 
another chance at training later if he could overcome 
his alcoholism. 

During the various projects several trainees had brushes 
with the law, but these were not automatic grounds 
for dismissal. Whenever possible, the trainees were en- 
couraged to examine how and why they had gotten into 
trouble, and nliat changes in attitudes and behavior 
they had to achieve to prevent further entanglements, 

A host of little problems also arose— repeated tardi- 
ness, unexcused absences, breaches of rules of conduct. 
Insofar as possible, the incidents were brought before 
the group for discussion and used as part of the training 
process. One of the goals of training is to foster inde- 
pendent thinking and the capacity to make sound judg- 
ments. If the trainees are to become effective nonpro- 
fessional workers, they must learn to rely on themselves 
and avoid becoming overdependent on the trainer or the 
supervisory personnel of the employing agency. But the 
balance between support and manipulation of the trainee 
is not easy to achieve. It is sometimes difficult to judge 
nliat amount of leeway or of control is in the best 
interests of the trainee. It is even more difficult, at 
times, to choose between what may be best for the 
growth of the individual trainee and what must be done 
for the good of the training program as a whole. 

In addition to personal crises, the training projects 
regularly encountered certain program-wide problems. 
After the first few weeks, in almost every project, morale 
fell, groups began to break down in boredom, hostility, 
or useless bickering, and individual competition and 
distrust increased. There may be a variety of causes for 
these developments— disappointment stemming from 
overexpectation; frustration when the job seems too 
complicated or less interesting than anticipated; con- 
fusion as to the trainee*s background comes into conflict 
with the new identity he is attempting to assume; strains 
induced by the effort to change one*s ways of thinking 
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and doing things; or simply the normal letdown that 
ccmes after any initial period of excitement. The effects 
of this turmoil can be minimized and the group started 
moving constructively again if the trainer and the 
trainees are aware that such ups and downs must be 
anticipated in programs of this kind and are only 



temporary. Eventually greater stability develops and the 
program enters a new phase of increased maturity and 
productivity. This is also an important opportunity for 
both the trainer and trainees to mutually examine what 
the program is for and where the responsibility for its 
momentum lies. 



CHAPTER v 

RESEARCH AND PROGRAM EVALUATION 



In a new Held like the training of non professional 
workers, evaluative procedures must be built in from 
the very beginning of the program. Only through con* 
tinuing objective self-analysis can the program determine 
whether its methods are effective and what directions its 
programs should take in the future. 

At present, evaluation is handicapped in several ways: 

* By the lack of clearly delineated training models; 

^ By the lack of clearly deHned and tested role defini- 
tions for various types of nonprofessional jobs; 

* By the lack of evaluation models and instruments; 

• By the unwillingness of many fundiitg agencies to 
allow adequate grants for evaluative research, and 

• By the lack of trained research personnel. 

Even under these handicaps, evaluative studies can 
contribute signiBcantly not only to further development 
of a particular program but to tbe general body of 
knowledge about effecting training techniques. 

The htrposes of Evalmtiim 

The purposes and design of evaluative studies depend 
on the goals and form of the training program. One 
project, for example, was a research-centered project 
to develop and test job development, recruitment, selec- 
tion, and training methods that might be broadly ap- 
plicable in many training programs. Each aspect of the 
program was structured to permit as accurate as possible 
a measurement of its effectiveness. Another project was 
service-centered, and evaluation focused on feeding into 
the project information about the effectiveness of one 
particular aspect— how well the training had prepared 
the trainees to function in a speciHc job role. Tests 
covering areas of information to be presented during 
training were administered at the beginning of the train- 
ing period. Identical tests were administered at the 
end of training, providing measures of the level of 
learning as a guide for changes and improvements in 
training methods. 

The Nature of Evaluation 

To provide accurate measures of effectiveness, eval- 
uation should measure what actually happens during in- 
struction and on-the-job training. It must take into ac- 
count discrepancies between goals and achievements. A 
program may have clearly articulated training goals but 



the resouiws to implement only a portion of them . There 
may also be discrepancies between job descriptions and 
the tasks agencies assign to nonprofessional workers. 
Thus, the research questions must be explicit. 

Exactly what information and experiences was the 
trainee given? In other words, what was the “input”? 
What use did the trainee make of this knowledge? 
What was his “output” in job performance? Was he 
able to apply speciHc tech niques he had been ta light? Did 
he draw on particular areas of knowledge discussed in 
the core groups? If not, was this because he had not 
understood the training or because his job assignment 
did not call these particular skills into pla;^ 

Some beginning approaches to measuring input have 
been devised. Curriculum materials can be analyzed 
and their application in the classroom or core group 
monitored. Some types of output can also be measured, 
such as the worker's proficiency in using a particular 
skill. He can be observed to be making correct use of 
group-management techniques. It is far more difHcult, 
however, to measure the true effect of his work. For 
example, how can the leadership of a neighborhood 
worker be proven to be the decisive factor in bringing 
about attitudinal changes in the community? Perhaps 
the most comprehensive statement that can be made on 
the subject of evaluation is this: The training programs 
described in this manual represent innovation and ex- 
perimentation along a number of lines at once. The real 
pay-oB* in these programs lies in making every eB'ort 
to develop a body of carefully collected data on both 
inputs and outcomes. 

As already mentioned, one of the selling points of 
the programs is being able to demonstrate concrete evi- 
dence of their success, both in involving a particular 
population and in providing a certain quality of service. 
This can be done by flowery and dramatic presentations 
of individual cases, although the glow rather quickly 
dims. The more pressing and continuing need is for 
careful speciHcation of who and what the programs 
were for, what they intended to accomplish, how they 
did it (including the important task of ascertaining the 
process of training), and what were the results, both 
short and long run. 

Second, the training program itself, as weO as the 
nonprofessional roles it is designed to prepare, are only 
at their beginning stages of development. By their very 
nature, these programs represent an intervention into a 
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number of i>ociah educational, and inbtitutionalproccsties 
in our society. For example, there arc potential effects 
on the roles of professionals, on institutional structure 
and program organization, on peer*group affiliation and 
family involvement, and on the nature oftheeducational 
process for a delinquent and drop-out population. The 
kinds of changes and effects such an intervention can 
produce, as well as the opposition and countermoves it 
can stimulate, arc critically important to specify if we 
are to learn how best to deal with them. Again, this 
specifying can come about only by carefully thinking 
through the elements of the program and its impact 
and testing out these notions as an integral part of the 
program design. Not all questions need to 1^ or could 
be answered in a single program. Rather, progressively 
more complex issues can beconsidered in further replica- 
tions of the program or in its follow-up phases. What 
must be kept in mind is that while these programs may 
represent **answers" to pressing social problems and 
needs, they can also be seen as **questions" to be asked 
about the potentials of people, the efficacy of certain 
techniques, and the response of those whom they most 
affect. 

The Duration of Evaluative Studies 

It i^ evident from this discussion that evaluative re- 
search can be either short term or long term, depending 
on its purposes and the availability of resources. It can 
consist of cross-sectional comparisons of similar situa- 
tions in different groups, or longitudinal observations 
of the same group of trainees at several different points 
in time. These points of time may cover part or all of 
the training period, or may extend over an additional 
period of months or years to determine the long-range 
effects of training on the lives of the trainees. 

The Research Staff 

The evaluation of training programs need not require 
a large research staff, although it should be under the 
leadership of well-trained researchers. These researchers 
can be either members of the training program staff pr 
consultants from independent research organizatioris. 



Staff researchers have the advantage of familiarity with 
the program and its goals and easy access tc data. 

Ifi the interest of objectivity, it is valuaMe for the 
evaluative team to include some people not directly 
involved in the operation of the program. Both research 
and program staff members of the training programs 
should, however, be involved in the evaluative effort. 
From their intimate knowledge of program goals and 
operation, the program people can help to define the 
purposes of the research, which aspects of the program 
are to be evaluated, and so on. TIk way the program 
operates will affect the research design. Conversely, the 
requirements of meaningful research design may suggest 
certain elements of program operation, from recruitment 
and selection techniques to curriculum development and 
training methods. Developing the research design should 
therefore be a team effort from the beginning. 

Research should not be allowed to disrupt program 
operation. A good deal of common courtesy and tact 
on the part of both training and research staff members 
is needed to enable the two aspects of the project to 
function smoothly. For example, it may be necessary 
for researchers to observe the trainees during core- 
group sessions or field-work assignments. Such observa- 
tions should be scheduled at times mutually convenient 
to the researcher, the core-group leader or training 
supervisor, and the administrative heads of the two 
agencies. 

Regulariy scheduled joint meetings of research and 
program staffs are useful in maintaining good working 
relations. They are also of major importance in assuring 
the prompt feedback and use necessary to make re- 
search findings a vital force in improving the training 
program. 



NOTE: More detailed ideas and suggestions for training 
program evaluation can be found in: Freeman, 
H.E., and Sherwood, C.C. ^‘Research in Large- 
Scale Intervention Programs," J, Soc. fssueslU 
11-28, 1965; and Levine, M. Research Strategies 
in Training Evaluation. Washington: Institute 
for Youth Studies, Howard University, 1966, 
(monograph). 



PERSPECTIVES 



It is difficult to judge the lasting impact of any new 
program concept while it is still in its early stages. We 
already have, however, clear evidence that the use of 
indigenous nonprofessional workers in the human serv- 
ices has become an established trend in thiscountry. Ap- 
proximately 24,000 of them have been employed through- 
out the United States since the passage of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1965. How permanent and how 
successful the use of such workers will be depends, we 
believe, on the quality of training they receive, the 
adequacy with which professional personnel are pre- 



pared to welcome them as contributing members of 
agency staffs, and the possibility for upward mobility 
in the system. 

Much more research and many additional innovative 
demonstrations are needed. We are, however, glad to be 
able to present what we feel tobe significant preliminary 
guidelines for the development of other training pro- 
grams. They reflect our conviction that the training 
process itself can be utilized as an important agent of 
social change. 
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